Chapter XIV
SWITZERLAND,  THE COUNTRY OF HIGH MOUNTAINS,
EXCELLENT SCHOOLS, AND A UNIFIED PEOPLE WHO
SPEAK FOUR DIFFERENT LANGUAGES
rr-i
I HE Swiss are apt to call their country the Helvetian Con-
federation, and a rather dowdy lady, called Helvetia, is apt to
appear upon the coins and stamps of the twenty-two indepen-
dent little republics whose representatives gather together at the
capital city of Bern to discuss the affairs of the common father-
land.
Since the World War, when the greater part of the country
(70% of the people speak German, 20% speak French, 6% speak
Italian, and i% speak Romansh) was more or less on the side
of the Germans (although maintaining a most scrupulous
neutrality), the image of a slightly idealized young hero by the
name of William Tell has somewhat tended to replace Helvetia
who, I am sorry to say, was beginning to look more and more like
Britannia as she was depicted by the painters and sculptors of
Regency England. This conflict of coin and stamp images (they
are not restricted to Switzerland; almost any country has one of
these queer problems) clearly shows the dual nature of the Swiss
Republic. To the outside world, all this is of very little importance.
Switzerland, to those of us who are not of Swiss origin,, is merely
the country of picturesque mountain-ranges, and it is of these that
I shall speak in the present chapter.
The Alps, which stretch from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic,
are little longer than Great Britain and contain about the same
amount of territory. Sixteen thousand square miles of this land
belong to Switzerland (Denmark is just about as large), and of
these 16,000 square miles 12,000 are productive in some way
because they are covered with forests or vineyards or small bits of
pasture. Four thousand square miles are either covered by the
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